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From the President General 


This September 17 marks the 235th anniversary of the signing of the 
U.S, Constitution. Although it was not ratified until 1788, the signing of the 
Constitution established America’s national government and fundamental 
laws, guaranteeing certain rights for its citizens. Every year, Daughters across 
the country celebrate the Constitution in their communities, In fact, in 1955, it 
was our Society that petitioned Congress to set 
aside the week of September 17-23 every year 
to commemorate the signing. 

In Whatnot, we take a more in-depth look 
at the history of Constitution Week and offer 
ideas on how your chapter can celebrate. And in 
Service to America, we highlight various ways 
chapters have commemorated the week in pre- 
vious years. I am hopeful that these stories will 
spark new ideas and make you excited about cel- 
ebrating this important occasion! 

In Spirited Adventures, we visit Dahlonega, Ga., the site of the nation’s first 
gold rush. Twenty years before the forty-niners headed to California, thousands 
of miners and prospectors flocked to the Blue Ridge Mountains in Georgia in 
search of gold. 

I know you will be fascinated by our Historic Homes article, where we intro- 
duce you to the Willard House and Clock Museum, a hidden gem in North 
Grafton, Mass. The Willard House—once home to the “Willard clockmakers”— 
is the only 18th-century clock shop that has remained on its original foundation. 

When I’m not traveling across the country on DAR business, I call Houston, 
Texas, home. I’m thrilled that this issue of American Spirit has two stories with 
Texas roots. In “Island Allies,” you will learn about the Canary Islanders, a 
group of 16 families from the Canary Islands who settled in the area around 
San Antonio. This group, dubbed the Islefios, played an important role in sup- 
porting the American Revolution. And, in Our Patriots, you’ll meet Bernardo 
de Mieray Pacheco, a cartographer and religious artist who began his military 
career in El Paso. 

I am grateful for your subscription to American Spirit. With each issue, our 
team hopes that every article ignites your passion for history, genealogy and 
education—and that you learn something new. Our team enjoys hearing about 
your favorite stories, so send us an email with what you loved most (or what 
you learned) to AmericanSpirit@dar.org. We want to hear from you! 


Celebrate the Stars and Stripes Forever! 


Pamela Edwards Rouse Wright 
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/ Today's Daughters / 
By Lena Anthony 


Family Reunion 


A Massachusetts Daughter matches photos found 


in antique stores with relatives who want them 


ate Kelley can still recall that | 

funny feeling she got when | 

she saw a box of family pho- 

tos for sale at an antique store. 

“Being the genealogy enthusiast I am, 

my heart stopped,” she said. “These are 

someone’s relatives, and there’s a price 
tag on them?” 


Actually, there’s a market for these pho- | 


tos and memorabilia. “People buy other 
people’s family photos for all sorts of rea- 
sons,” the member of the Attleboro DAR 
Chapter in Attleboro, Mass., said. “They 


use them in art projects. They frame them | 


as art. Some people will even pass them 
off as their own ancestors.” 

There’s also the reason Mrs. Kelley 
buys them. She is a special education 
teacher by day, but by night and during 
the summer, she is founder and head 
“photo angel” of The Photo Angel Project, 
which reunites cast-off family photos 
with the relatives who want them. 


4 Daughters of the American Revolution 


| 


It can be a relatively easy process if it | 


starts with a well-labeled photo. “I need 
at least a first name, last name and loca- 
tion,” she said. “It’s a good lesson for all 
of us: Label photos!” 


Next, Mrs. Kelley’s work moves to the | 


internet, to sites like Ancestry.com and 
FindAGrave.com. When she finds a match, 
she reaches out—and then she waits. 

“Sometimes I won’t hear back at all,” 
she said. “Sometimes it takes people 
months to get back to me. The most fre- 
quent response I get is a quick, ‘Oh my 
gosh, that’s fantastic, I would love to have 
those photos.” 


She has learned to approach only peo- | 


ple who are interested in genealogy as 
evidenced by their activity on a geneal- 
ogy website. 


“I made a mistake early on,” she said. “I | 
couldn’t find a match ona genealogy site, | 
so I went to Facebook and tracked downa | 
| relative. It turned out they could not have | 


cared less about what I had found. That’s 


when I knew that it had to go to some- 


| body who was interested in genealogy.” 


While it is a thrill when Mrs. Kelley 


| makes a match, her mission is to get other 


volunteers involved in this fulfilling work. 
“There are wonderful pieces of geneal- 
ogy tucked away in every antique store 
and flea market,” said Mrs. Kelley, whose 
story has been featured in The Boston 
Globe and on NBC’s “Today” show. 
“People would have no problem if they 
wanted to try their hand at this work.” 
Her Facebook group has grown to 
19,000 members, whom she motivates 


| with angel wings once they have reached 


certain milestones: white wings after one 
photo reunion, silver wings after five and 
gold wings after 10. 

“T have mailed out many white and sil- 
ver wings,” she said. “Nobody has gotten 
gold yet, but I’m hopeful.” 

The Photo Angel Project is an approved 
DAR Service to America project. Since 
starting, Mrs. Kelley has reunited more 
than 1,000 photos with delighted recipi- 
ents in 45 states and five countries. Most 
of these photos are sent by mail, but some 
she has had the honor to deliver in person. 

“Tt’s just always so heartwarming; it’s 
hard to put it into words,” she said. 

Mrs. Kelley does not charge for her 
services, but she does accept donations 
to help cover the cost of purchasing the 
photos and carefully mailing them out. 

“This is what I choose to spend my extra 
time and money on,” she said. “It brings me 


| so much joy, I honestly don’t mind.” 


Being a photo angel is also a family 
affair. She calls her husband, Brian, the 
unsung hero of the project. “He’s unbe- 
lievably supportive and enjoys going to 
the antique stores to help look for trea- 
sures,” she said. 

Her teenage son, Grant, enjoys accom- 
panying his mom to pick up donations of 
old photos from people’s homes. “I grew 
up around genealogy, and my son is grow- 
ing up around genealogy,’ she said. “It’s 
what I knew, and now it’s what he knows. 
It’s pretty cool.” @ 


KATE KELLEY 


THE GREAT OYSTER CRAZE 
I sincerely enjoyed the recent issue, 
in particular the food and drink articles. 


While I confess I am not particularly | 
enamored with oysters, I absolutely 


love my great-grandmother’s recipe 
for oyster dressing. This is a traditional 


side of the family, passed down from | 
great-grandmother Crissie Myrtle Vint 


Snider (1892-1981), How long the recipe 
was in my family before that, I cannot say. 
Ihave fond memories of my grandmother, 
Crissie’s daughter Mildred Lucille Snider 


Wren Klink (1913-1996), sitting in her | 


wheelchair in my mother’s kitchen cut- 
ting oysters on Thanksgiving morning 
only a few years before she passed. It’s an 


honor to share with you my great-grand- | 


mother Snider’s oyster dressing recipe: 

- 1¥ loaves dried bread (spread out 
overnight to dry) 

- legg 

- Celery, finely chopped 

- Onion, finely chopped 

- 1% cups chicken or turkey broth 

- Ytsp. poultry seasoning 

- ¥% |b. oysters 

- 1tsp. baking powder 

- Turkey: giblets and pieces as available 

- Salt and pepper 


Tear the dried bread into pieces. Add 
celery, onion, broth, oysters and turkey 
pieces. Beat egg and blend into the mixture. 
Add baking powder, poultry seasoning, salt 
and pepper to taste. Place in a 9-by-9-inch 
baking dish and bake at 350° for 1 hour or 
until cooked through and lightly browned. A 
knife inserted in the dressing should come 
out clean when cooked through. 


My grandmother, Mildred Snider, is a 
direct descendant of my Patriot ancestor, 


| Jacob Snider. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


-Amanda Lynn Shine Zambrano 
Catherine Schuyler DAR Chapter, N.Y. 


I grew up in Southern Illinois. One 
side of the family had moved from North 


Carolina toward the Missouri Territory 
in 1851, broke a wagon wheel crossing a 


| creek in Illinois and stayed. Oyster dress- | 
| ing was a special part of the menu for 


Thanksgiving and Christmas. Contrary 
to those who ate black-eyed peas or 
such as a New Year’s beginning, oyster 


| stew was our dish. I have no recipe for 
| either, We moved to California, and I did 
Thanksgiving side dish for my mother’s | 


not continue those traditions. Yet, my 
mother tended to continue making the 


oyster stew for New Year’s, and oyster | 


dressing appeared on the menu for fam- 
ily gatherings. 

-Nancy Thompson 

North Shore DAR Chapter, Ill. 


My favorite oyster recipe? I grew up in 
Maryland not far from the Chesapeake 
Bay and, although we ate them regularly 
at home in oyster stew and fried, eating 


| them raw on the half shell is the way to 


go. leat them whenever I can, regardless 
of the month ... but I’ve never tried them 
with ice cream! 
-Lynne Haislip Hill, Registrar 
Chickamauga DAR Chapter, Tenn. 


I read with interest the article “The 
Great Oyster Craze” in the May/June 
issue of American Spirit. I have no recipe 
to offer; I just like them fresh, raw with 
lemon and a dash of Tabasco. 

When we lived in Melbourne, 
Australia, we enjoyed Tasmanian oys- 
ters. My husband was a commercial 


| airline pilot at the time. He would fly 
| from Melbourne to Hobart, Tasmania, 


less than an hour flying time. At the 
end of the runway was an oyster farm. 
He would call ahead and order several 
dozen fresh oysters, and they would be 


| delivered to his airplane. As this was a 


/ Letters to the Editor / 


| short turnaround, he would often be 
home in time for lunch, We'd invite our 
elderly neighbor over and have a feast of 
fresh oysters, with crusty bread, a salad 
and a glass of wine. He was in heaven! 
So were we! I doubt you could get any 
| fresher than that! 

-Anna Cecil 

Captain Jesse Leavenworth DAR 
Chapter, Kan. 


AUCTION FINDS 

I was pleasantly surprised to see the 
article in the May/June issue related to 
Cornelia Wagstaff and the donation of 
papers to the Bixby Library in Vergennes. 
Tattended the auction in 1976 atthe home 
of Cornelia Wagstaff with an uncle who 
lived in Cornwall, Vt. We sat in chairs in 
the front yard, and her belongings one by 
one were brought outside and auctioned. 
I purchased a painting that came out of 
the house, and later wrote a note about 
the event, including the painting, which 
was dated April 1869 and had LAH and 
Victory (probably Victory, Vt.) on the 
back. After seeing your nice article I 
forwarded a copy of the painting and 
| the information to the Bixby Memorial 
Library, which was pleased to receive 
them. I look forward to receiving and 
reading each issue of American Spirit. 
Great magazine and stories! 

-George Waterhouse 

Tucker, Ga. 


From the Editor: In the July/August 
2022 issue of American Spirit, we 
neglected to offer a citation for Francis 
Hopkinson’s por- 
trait. The image 
(detail of XX.4.198) 
| was provided 
| courtesy of the 
Maryland Center 
| 
| 


for History and 
Culture. In the 
original portrait, 
Hopkinson is fac- 
ing the opposite direction, and the image 
was reversed for design purposes. 
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/ Bookshelf / 


The Spring 


of 


Their Discontent 


In the years after ratification of the 
Constitution and the launching of our 
Republic, many of the Founders grew 
pessimistic about the government they had 
created. They despaired for the survival 

of the Union and for the principles they 
sought to build into it. In Fears of a Setting 


Sun: The Disillusionment of America’s 
Founders (Princeton University Press, 2021), Dennis C. 
Rasmussen traces the roots of their discontent during 
the nation’s perilous early years. 


Fears of a Setting Sun is a vivid, clearly 
written account of the Founders’ reac- 
tions to the first half-century or so of the 
American Experiment. 

Although the historical record brims 
with documents noting the Founders’ 
disillusionment, Rasmussen writes that 
Fears of a Setting Sun is the first book to 
focus tightly on their concerns and the 
roots of their doubts. The book, named 
The Wall Street Journal’s best book about 
politics for 2021, draws heavily on the 
Founders’ letters, essays, diaries and 
other writings to limn their perspectives. 

The title derives from Benjamin 
Franklin’s musings on the half- 
sun painted on the back of George 
Washington’s chair at the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. As the proceedings 
ended, Franklin observed that “now at 
length I have the happiness to know 
that it is a rising and not a setting sun.” 
Franklin also observed to a friend that 


the convention had birthed “a republic, | 


if you can keep it.” 
Many of his fellow Founders believed 
we could not, Rasmussen argues. 
Rasmussen, a professor of political sci- 
ence at Syracuse University’s Maxwell 


6 Daughters of the American Revolution 


| School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 


focuses on four Founders who, for dif- 
ferent reasons, doubted the nation’s 
long-term viability, and on one who 


remained sanguine about its prospects. | 


Washington, John Adams, Alexander 
Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson were 
chief among the pessimists, their doubts 
growing as time passed. James Madison 
was more optimistic. Younger than the 
others and living into the 1830s, Madison 
had a longer and different perspective on 
the nation’s course. 

Briefly, the key reasons for each 
Founder’s pessimism were: 

* For Washington, the rise of bitter par- 
tisanship and factionalism that eventually 
solidified into political parties seemed the 
greatest threat. As his first term ended, 


the simmering anger erupted into divi- | 


sions possibly even sharper than today’s, 
Rasmussen says. 


with a spirit of disinterested civic virtue 
and sacrifice. He lost hope as self-interest 
and ambition swept away whatever virtue 
remained after the war. 


* Jefferson remained fairly optimistic 
until the last 10 years of his life. The con- 
tinued centralization of federal power 
and the growing sectional divide over 
slavery dashed the Virginian’s hopes for 
a long-lived union. 

¢ Jefferson’s archenemy Hamilton, 


however, worried that the central govern- 
ment was not strong or vigorous enough 
to overcome opposition to programs vital 
to its existence. 

These four were not alone, Rasmussen 
writes, Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Paine, James Monroe and oth- 
ers also became disillusioned. 

Madison remained more confident 
about the nation’s abilities to overcome 
threats. He was more even-tempered 


| than the others; his expectations about 
| the limits of republican government were 


| 


lower; and his politics did not “let the per- 
fect be the enemy of the good.” 

Noting that discussing the Founders’ 
doubts and fears may seem sacrilegious 
today, Rasmussen explains that the 
Founders and their generation thought 
the Constitution was at best deeply 
flawed. “Uncritical reverence” for the 
Founders is contrary to their own advice, 
he writes. 

The author points out that the forces 
that dismayed the Founders remain, 
including partisanship, lack of civic par- 
ticipation, and disagreement over the 
roles and reach of government. Moreover, 
history had taught them that republics, 
especially large ones, could not endure. 

Rasmussen resists the temptation for 
further comparison between their era and 
ours, other than to say it may be comfort- 
ing to know the founding generation had 
deep concerns, too. Also, the Constitution 
and the Republic have endured more than 
230 years despite constant travails and a 


| horrific civil war. 

* During the American Revolution, | 
Adams had hoped the process of creat- | 
ing anew nation would infuse the people | 


The sun on Washington’s chair, there- 
fore, might not have been setting or rising, 
but, he concludes, “rather beckoning 
the nation onward toward the horizon, 
on a never-ending quest to perpetuate 
and improve the founders’ creation.” 
- Bill Hudgins & 


MARK GULEZIAN/QUICKSILVER PHOTOGRAPHERS LLC 


/ National Treasures / 


Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer look at its fascinating collection. 


Reflections of the 1870s 


his large and imposing overmantel gilded wood mirror was created in the early 1870s by an 
| unidentified maker in the United States. It is in the exuberant rococo revival style featuring 

scrolls, shellwork and stylized acanthus leafage. Though it appears to be carved from wood, 
the decoration is applied composition. The thick silvered mirror is polished cast glass. Mirrors like this 
were intended to be placed over a fireplace mantel. This one is hung over a marble mantel, also made 
in the early 1870s, in the Renaissance Revival style with a central cartouche keystone, deep moldings 
and a shaped front. Inserted into the arched firebox is a cast-iron coal-burning grate. 

These items were installed in the Missouri period room in 1956 as part of an overall redecoration 
to make the room authentically reflect interior décor from the third quarter of the 19th century. Both 
came from a house at 2133 Wisconsin Avenue in the Glover Park neighborhood of Washington, D.C. 
Theodore Barnes (1845-1918) built the house in 1871, and his son Colonel Theodore Barnes (1886-1973) 
donated these salvaged items from his family home before its demolition.—Patrick Sheary 
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Daughters Celebrate 
the Constitution 


n September 17, 2022, Americans will celebrate 

the 235th anniversary of the signing of the U.S. 

Constitution in 1787. Daughters have officially 

commemorated the Constitution since the 

National Society petitioned Congress in 1955 

to set aside a week dedicated to educating the public about 

this important document. President Dwight D. Eisenhower 

signed the week of observance into law on August 2, 1956, and 

today members celebrate and educate the public about the 

Constitution every year, starting on September 17 and ending on 

September 23. The dates do not change 

year to year. Here are a few ways mem- 
bers and chapters have participated. 

Tamara Powers, Chapter Regent of 
Sleeping Ute Mountain DAR Chapter, 
Cortez, Colo., led her chapter in set- 
ting up displays at two local libraries to 
spread the word about the Constitution 
in their community. The chapter pro- 
vided pocket Constitution booklets, 
bookmarks with facts about the U.S. 
Flag, small U.S. Flags, and handouts 
about the signers. “We hoped to teach 
that this is not just a random dry piece 
of paper. Real people worked very hard 
on it, putting their hearts and souls into getting every word 
just right,” Ms. Powers said. Although this was the first time 
the chapter set up displays for Constitution Week, members 
have requested and obtained a proclamation from the mayor 
of Cortez for the past 15 years. 

Deborah Blanpied, Constitution Week Chair for the Granby 
DAR Chapter, Lexington, S.C., created a display in the Lexington 
County Public Library with educational information about the 
U.S. Constitution, including its authors and amendments. The 
display, which included poster boards decorated on the front and 
back with information, also provided 200 pocket Constitutions, 
200 Preambles, American Flag lapel pins, and educational pack- 


The Sleeping Ute Mountain DAR Chapter set up displays about ets for teachers to share with their students. Ms. Blanpied’s 


the Constitution at two local libraries. Mike Lavey, mayor of displays inspired library patrons to study the Constitution and 
Cortez, Colo., from 2018-2021, also issued a proclamation about —_— to learn more about their rights. She also requested Constitution 
Constitution Week. Week proclamations from South Carolina Governor Henry 


8 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Celebrating Constitution Week, September 17-23, 2022 


ate rte? wy ‘ 
+ 


McMaster and Lexington Mayor Steve 
MacDougal, which were included in the display. 

In Idaho, Pioneer DAR Chapter Vice Regent Donna Smith- 
Burns and member Nancy Daigle served as Co-Chairs on the 
Treasure Valley Regional Constitution Week Committee with 
other Boise-area DAR members to organize their commu- 
nity’s Bells Across America event. Ringing a replica Liberty 
Bell on the Capitol steps immediately after the governor signs 
the proclamation inside the Capitol is an annual tradition, 
but the committee expanded its plan for 2021 to also include 
ringing the Boise Train Depot bell 13 times at exactly 2 p.m. 
on September 17, Multiple church bells rang across the city 
at the same time. 

The committee divided responsibilities among participating 
chapters and the State Chair. Chapters handled mayoral procla- 
mations, church bells, library displays, social media posts, press 
releases and newspaper articles, and State Chair Sadie Walters 
obtained a proclamation from the governor. State Historian and 
Eagle DAR Chapter Honorary Regent Barbara Grant and Eagle 
DAR Chapter Chaplain Anne Bechen coordinated the ceremony 
on the Capitol steps while members from the Pioneer, Eagle 
and Ee-dah-how DAR Chapters participated. Ms. Grant also 
handed out small bells for participants to ring. The committee 
is planning a simultaneous ceremony at the Boise Train Depot 
for Constitution Day 2022. & 


Editor’s Note: For more information on how your chapter can 
participate in Constitution Week, see page 10 in this issue of 
American Spirit or visit dar.org/natsociety/ns-conweek.cfm. 


Clockwise from top: The Granby DAR Chapter created displays 
in the Lexington County Public Library with educational 
information about the Constitution. Bottom: Boise-area DAR 
members organized their community's Bells Across America 
event, ringing a replica Liberty Bell on the Capitol steps. 
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NEWS 
EVENTS 
MISCELLANY 


in Philadelphia rang their bells when 39 
delegates signed the Constitution at 
4 p.m. on September 17, 1787. 


Commemorate the historic day at 
the National Constitution Center in 
Philadelphia. Admission to the center 
is free on September 16, 2022, and will 
offer a Preamble reading, a naturaliza- 
tion ceremony and tours of signature 
exhibits. 


Sponsor a program or education 

activity at your local elementary 
school—or donate pamphlets of the 
Constitution to schools to distribute to 
students. * 


Nationat ; 
Constitution. Genter 
Philadelphia 


A Grand 


Restoration 


After a multiyear restoration project, 
the Lafayette Room at Mount Vernon is 
open to visitors. The bedchamber was 
the largest room 
on the second 
floor after the 
Washingtons' 
own room. Its 
size and proxim- 
ity to the hosts’ 
bedchamber made it a desirable guest 
room. After the American Revolution, 
the Marquis de Lafayette visited Mount 
Vernon, staying in this room. 

The restoration returned the room to 
its 1799 appearance, Curators chose a 
wallpaper that was popular in the 1790s 
and bed linens that represent a suite 
the Washingtons acquired for their 
granddaughter. A portrait of Lafayette, 
painted by Charles Willson Peale, is on 
display in the room. 

Access is included in the general 
admission fee. For more information, 


Celebrate 
Constitution Week 


Saturday, September 17, kicks off Constitution Week, 
an annual celebration that commemorates the 
history and importance of the U.S. Constitution— 
and illustrates how it still serves America today. 


Encourage people to sign the 

Constitution Week Proclamation 
Pledge, acommitment to read and study 
the U.S. Constitution during the week. 


This nationwide celebration was 
started by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in 1955, when 
DAR petitioned Congress to set aside 
the week of September 17-23 every year 
to observe Constitution Week. Congress Ask local community leaders to 
adopted the resolution, and President a issue a proclamation about the 
Dwight D. Eisenhower signed it into Constitution. 
public law on August 2, 1956. 

Constitution Week is a wonderful 
time to learn more about this important 
document and celebrate the freedoms 


Organize a group to participate in 
Bells Across America, an annual 
celebration of the signing of the U.S. 


it provides to us. Here are five ways to 
celebrate. 


10 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Constitution. Ring the bells for one min- 
ute at 4 p.m. EDT—much like churches 


visit mountvernon.org. * 
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Genealogical Research 
AncestryProGenealogists® is the 


professional research division 

of Ancestry®. Our experts 
have more than 500 years of combined 
research experience and a worldwide 
reach, with employees throughout Europe 
and the United States. Whether you want 
to document an ancestor for a lineage 
society, identify an unknown parent, or 
trace your immigrants’ origins, we have a 
team of professionals with the passion and 
knowledge to discover your family story. 
When you hire AncestryProGenealogists®, 
you've hired the best. 


GIFT 
GERTIFICATES 


5 perfect ¢ 


Heritage Travel 

Take your genealogical insights to the 

next level by uncovering your family 

story on a one-of-a-kind heritage tour 
stateside or abroad. Whether you prefer to explore your 
ancestral homeland with your family, on board a ship, or 
individually on a curated experience with a professional 
genealogist, we have the right trip for you. 


Oral Histories 

Preserve the wisdom, humor, and 

storytelling of the special people in your 

life by capturing their voices and stories 
with an oral history. Work together with our professional 
interviewers and writers to uncover and document the 
stories of your family members’ lives with high-quality 
audio recordings and beautifully designed transcripts. 


Top image courtesy of Hulton Archives/Getty images 
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In the 


Galleries 


“iPRESENTE! A LATINO HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES" 

National Museum of the American Latino 
Washington, D.C. 

On December 27, 2020, legislation 
passed for the Smithsonian Institution 
to establish the National Museum of 
the American Latino, a museum that 
commemorates how Latinos have con- 
tributed and will continue to contribute 
to US. art, history, culture and sci- 
ence. The museum is expected to cost 
between $600 million and $800 million, 
with half the funding coming from 
Congress and the other half from private 


donations. Though the actual museum 
will not be built for several years, the 
National Museum of the American 
Latino has a 10-year agreement with the 
National Museum of American History. 
In June 2022, the new museum debuted 
its inaugural gallery in the National 
Museum of American History. The first 
exhibition, “jPresente! A Latino History 
of the United States,” introduces visitors 
to key concepts, moments and biog- 
raphies that highlight U.S. Latinos’ 
historical and cultural legacies. 


“WE THE PEOPLE: THE RADICAL 
NOTION OF DEMOCRACY" 
Crystal Bridges Museum of American Art 
Bentonville, Ark. 

In July, Crystal Bridges Museum of 
American Art opened “We the People: 
The Radical Notion of Democracy,” 
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placing a rare, original print of the U.S. 
Constitution on display with works of 
art that provide diverse perspectives 
on the nation’s founding principles. 
According to the museum, the exhibi- 
tion will encourage visitors to “explore 
the profound influence of Indigenous 
people and societies on the forma- 
tion of the United States” and give 
visitors the opportunity, through art, 
to “explore the significance of the 
world’s longest-surviving written 
charter of government and reflect on 
the relevance of the U.S. Constitution 
in the lives of Americans today.” On 
September 16-17, the museum will 
celebrate the Constitution with a 
weekend of activities, including invited 
artists, scholars and civic leaders. 

“We the People” will be on view until 
January 2, 2023. 


From the DAR Museum 

On Friday, November, 4, 2022, join 
the DAR Museum for “Impacts of a 
Nation: A Symposium.” This year’s 
theme will analyze the effects of early 
consumerism and the origins and 
impacts of household goods in the 
18th and 19th centuries. Hear from 
historians from the White House 
Historical Association, the Colonial 
Williamsburg Foundation and more. 
William Strollo, Curator of Exhibitions 
at the DAR Museum, will be leading 
tours of the DAR Museums exhibit, “To 
Supply a Nation: Origins and Impacts 
of Everyday Things.” In-person and 
virtual registration options are avail- 
able. Register online: dar.org/museum/ 
impacts-nation-symposium. * 


CRYSTAL BRIDGES MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


What's in 
a Name 


Discover the meaning behind 
some of the DAR chapters’ 
unique names. 


Alexander McNair Chapter, Monett, 
Mo., was named to honor the first 
governor of Missouri, who served 
from 1820 to 1824, Alexander McNair 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1775 and 
was an early resident of the Louisiana 
Territory. He served as a judge, as a 
sheriff and in civil offices before being 
elected as a delegate to the first Missouri 
Constitutional Convention. He was 
the successful candidate for governor 
in 1820, serving for almost 11 months 
in office before Missouri was officially 
admitted to the Union in August 1821. 

Of note is the fact that McNair won the 
election to governor in 1820 by defeating 
the famous explorer William Clark. 


The Kawaiisu Chapter, Lake Isabella, 
Calif., was organized on October 13, 
1979, with 22 charter members. The 
name was taken from the Kawaiisu 
Indians who have populated this area 
for more than 1,500 years. The first 
mention of the Kawaiisu is found in the 
1776 diary of Father Francisco Garcés. 
At the time, his party was crossing the 
Tehachapi Mountains and encountered 
Kawaiisu women and children. Garcés’ 
party was deemed to be needy and was 
offered gifts of baskets, meat and seeds. 

The habitat of the Kawaiisu Indians 
was the high desert of the Piute 
Mountains of the Sierra Nevada Range. 
The Kawaiisu migrated farther west 
into the mountains, where they found 
food and water more plentiful in the 
Kern River Valley, which includes Lake 
Isabella, Calif. The Kawaiisu, who 
belonged to the Chemehuevi Division 
of American Indians, are known for 
their beautiful baskets made from the 
willows and cottonwoods that grew by 
the mountain streams. 


Mine Run Chapter, Fredericksburg, 
Va., was organized on October 7, 2006, 
by Debbie Sue DeHart in Rhoadesville, 
Va., and is named for a small but promi- 
nent water feature in eastern Orange 
County. The name Mine Run dates back 
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to at least the early 1700s. There were 
early explorations for gold along its 
course, and many road orders during 
the Revolutionary era state “to the Mine 
Run Bridge.” It is still well known in the 
area, where there is still a small village. * 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Hispanic Heritage Month is an annual celebration that 
occurs every September 15 through October 15. It began as a 
commemorative week in 1968, and in 1988, President Ronald 
Reagan expanded it to cover a 30-day period. This annual 
celebration of U.S. Latinx and Hispanic communities and 
culture commemorates how these communities have 
contributed to society. 


Here are a few ways to celebrate this month. 


> Participate in a festival. Many states offer exciting events, 
including Independence Day celebrations for multiple Latin 
American countries; food festivals; and 
Dia de la Raza, a day to honor 
the countries and peoples 
who were conquered by 
European explorers. 


> Take a Hispanic 
cooking class. There’s 
more to Latin 
American cuisine 
than tacos and salsa. 
Enroll in a cooking 
class to learn how 
to make classic Latin 
American dishes, such as 
rellenos de papa (Puerto 
Rico), arepas (Venezuela) and 
chicken pepian (Guatemala). 


Venezuelan 
Arepas 


14 Daughters of the American Revolution 


> Listen to Latin music. Switch up 
your playlist and add new artists 
and songs to your music library. The 
range of Hispanic contributions to 
the popular music canon is truly 
stunning, including tango, bossa 
nova, salsa, samba, rumba, meren- 
gue, flamenco and much more, along 
with genre-shaping contributions 
to pop and rock music. Tito Puente, 
Vicente Fernandez, Paco de Lucia, 
Carlos Santana, Los Lobos, Gloria 
Estefan, Buena Vista Social Club, 
Antonio Carlos Jobim, Selena, Luis 
Miguel, Julio Iglesias, the Gipsy 
Kings and Shakira represent just 
a tiny sampling of artists whose 
contributions might open your ears 
and mind. 


> Try a new game. If weekends are 
spent playing games with family and friends, then intro- 
duce a new game into your weekly rotation. Loteria—the 
Spanish word for lottery—is a popu- 
lar game sometimes referred 
to as “Mexican Bingo.” 
However, instead of 
numbered pingpong balls, 
the game uses images on a 
deck of cards that must be 
matched to the board. 


> Visit a national park. Ina 
blog post for the National Park 
Foundation, Midy Aponte, execu- ae A 
tive director ofthe American Latino \ os" SoS e 
Heritage Fund, wrote that American ye 
Latinos’ “historic contributions are preserved, recognized i 
> ay and shared in our national 

_ parks,’ At the Chamizal National 

Memorial in Texas, you can see 
the American and Mexican flags 
fly together to honor the treaty 
that ended the century-long 
dispute between the two nations. 
When you're in Washington, D.C. 
visit the National Mall to see the 
Cuban American Friendship Urn, 
a memorial honoring the victims 
of the USS Maine explosion in 
Havana Harbor. *« 
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Remembering WWII 
Medal of Honor Recipient 
Hershel ‘Woody’ Williams 


n June 2022, Hershel “Woody” 
Williams, the last Medal of 
Honor recipient from World 
War II, died at the age of 98. 
Mr. Williams joined the U.S. 
Marine Corps in 1943 and saw action 
in the Pacific theater. On February 23, 
1945, during the Battle of Iwo Jima, 
Mr. Williams fought for two hours 
under heavy fire and minimal cover to 
eliminate Japanese positions. In 1945, 
President Harry Truman presented Mr. 
Williams with the Medal of Honor; he 
was also the recipient of a Purple Heart. 
The tradition of awarding medals 
to America’s military members dates 
to the American Revolution, when 
General George Washington estab- 
lished the Badge of Military Merit, 
an award used to recognize gallantry 
or fidelity. During the Revolutionary 
War, the Badge of Military Merit was 


awarded to only three soldiers. In 1932, 
General Douglas MacArthur, then 
Army Chief of Staff, proposed reviv- 

ing Washington’s merit badge with an 
award that became known as the Purple 
Heart—an award that still recognized 
acts of merit but also became associated 
with combat injuries and fatalities, 

In 1861, Congress passed a bill 
authorizing the creation of the Medal 
of Honor for enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps, and within seven 
months, a similar bill was passed for the 
Army. 

Mr. Williams was one of 472 
American service members to receive 
the medal for their service in World 
War II, and the last to survive. On 
July 2, 2022, Mr. Williams was post- 
humously awarded the DAR Medal 
of Honor for his acts of heroism and 
service to his country. * 


On September 6, 1772—250 years ago—a 


young Alexander Hamilton penned his famed 


report about a hurricane he had experienced 
the previous night in Saint Croix. This report, 


written as a letter to the Royal Danish American 
Gazette, drew accolades for its eloquence and was 
a seminal event for Hamilton. Businessmen in Sai 


Croix were so moved by Hamilton’s recounting of 


Alexander Hamilton, 


the hurricane that they raised money to send him 1790 


A 


to America to be educated. The letter, of course, 
changed Hamilton’s life—and influenced the future of the United States. 


(Read more about Saint Croix and Hamilton’s years there in the January/ 


February 2022 issue of American Spirit.) * 
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* Volunteer at a local historical society or association. Many 


eee r e 
Re} oicing in Ties historical associations welcome volunteers to help provide 


behind-the-scenes support, greet guests at special events, 


f D AR S = assist with educational programming, and help curators 
O er \ ice and archivists catalog collections. 
* Serve as a docent or tour guide for a historical site or ' 


e e 
and Friend ship museum. Docents communicate directly with visitors, 


giving tours and facilitating hands-on activities. 


Honoring DAR’s Commitment Education 
to S ervi ce to A m eri ca * Volunteer at your local library, Many libraries welcome 


volunteers to help shelve books, host children’s story hours, 
help with special events and lead classes. 


ince the DAR’s founding in 1890, Daughters have * Promote literacy through tutoring. Contact local schools 
worked tirelessly in their communities to promote or organizations such as United Way or the Boys and Girls 
historic preservation, patriotism and educational Club to learn ways you can help tutor struggling readers. 
ideals. Members are encouraged to record their * Collect school supplies for children and teenagers. Host a 
volunteer service efforts as a way to measure the DAR’s wide- school supply drive to collect backpacks, pencils, paper and 
spread impact throughout the nation. other needed items to donate to schools or children 
The newly elected Wright Administration has set a goal in need, 
of 15 million recorded service hours over the next three 
years—and a great way to start earning those hours is by Patriotism 
participating in the National DAR Day of Serviceon October = * Register voters and serve 
11. This annual event celebrates the founding of DAR and as volunteer poll workers. 
honors the organization’s commitment to service to America. With midterm elections 
Daughters are encouraged to participate in “meaningful coming up this November, 
community service,” defined as any volunteer activity that this is a perfect time to 
serves “God, home and country.” serve as a poll worker. 
Here are some examples of meaningful community service + Volunteer to help veterans. 
that members can participate in individually or with their Contact your local veterans 
own chapters, assistance program to 
learn what needs you can help fulfill, such as grocery shop- 
Historic Preservation ping or helping with errands, doing yardwork, or helping 
« Participate in gravestone or cemetery cleanup. As part of tidy a veteran’s home. 
the Wright Administration’s annual Service to America « Send cards to active-duty military members or veterans. 
Project, Daughters are asked to support historic preserva- Write letters of appreciation and notes of support for both 
tion by cleaning headstones and undertaking restoration active-duty military and and veterans. Mail them to the 
and beautification projects in local cemeteries. A Million Thanks organization, which will distribute them. 
(amillionthanks.org) 


Other Meaningful Community Service 

* Volunteer in homeless shelters or soup kitchens. 

* Man the phones for a crisis or assistance hotline. 

* Visit with non-family members facing medical issues. 

¢ Serve in an animal shelter or rescue operation. 

* Perform service for other clubs, societies and organizations 
(such as the Rotary, Lions, etc.). 


For more examples of meaningful community service—and 
examples of what does not count as community service— 
please visit the Service to America webpage on the DAR 
Members’ Website. * 
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The site of the nation’s first gold rush, 
Dahlonega, Ga., remains wealthy in history, 
hospitality and natural beauty 


By Kim Hill 
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n fall 1828, a young man named Benjamin Parks 
was deer hunting in the forest south of what is 
now Dahlonega, Ga., when he tripped over an 
unusual-looking yellow rock. Examining it, Parks 
realized the rock was full of gold. 
This tale may not be the fully accurate account 
of gold’s discovery in this stretch of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. What is fact is that within a 
year of Parks’ legendary toe-stub, thousands of 
miners and prospectors had flocked to the area. It was the begin- 
ning of America’s first gold rush, 20 years before the forty-niners 
headed to California. 

The largest area of Georgia’s gold belt lies around Dahlonega, 
in the watershed between the Chestatee and Etowah rivers, 
according to the Georgia Department of Natural Resources 
(DNR). “In the early days, gold literally lay on top of the ground,” 
according to a Georgia DNR film. “Many miners made their 
living with nothing more than a shovel and a gold pan, but the 
desire for riches led to a fierce competition for land.” 

The Indian Removal Act, signed into law by President Andrew 
Jackson in 1830, allowed Georgia to claim what had been 
Cherokee territory. By 1832, the state was surveying the stolen 
Cherokee lands, dividing them into lots and distributing them 
through a lottery system. As miners moved into north Georgia, 
they began pushing out the American Indians who had lived 
there for generations and had known of the yellow rocks long 
before Parks’ hunting trip. In fact, “Dahlonega” comes from the 
Cherokee word dalonige, meaning yellow. 

In 1838, federal troops forced the Cherokees out west. This 
march became known as the Trail of Tears and resulted in thou- 
sands of Cherokee deaths from starvation, disease and exposure. 


Minting a Fortune 

Lumpkin County was created in 1832, and Dahlonega became 
the county seat, where all mining-related activity was centered. 
Georgia gold’s purity averaged around 98%, higher than that of 
the gold later found in California and Alaska. By 1838, so much 
gold was being mined in the region that the federal government 
established a branch of the U.S. Mint in Dahlonega. In just over 
20 years, the mint coined more than $6 million in gold before 
closing in 1861 with the outbreak of the Civil War. 

The branch’s closing did not mean gold was played out in 
the area. Far from it, although the easy gold was gone by then. 
Enterprising people developed hydraulic systems to expose 
veins of gold more quickly. By shooting water through a nozzle 
known as a water cannon or hydraulic giant up the mountainside, 
fortune seekers created mudslides that washed gold-bearing 
rock directly into sluice boxes lined up at the bottom. 

Visitors can see a complete set of rare coins minted in 
Dahlonega, a large hydraulic cannon and nozzle, a 5-ounce gold 
nugget and other relics at the Dahlonega Gold Museum State 
Historic Site. It is housed inside the 1836 Lumpkin County 
Courthouse, listed on the National Register of Historic Places 
and built of locally made brick with trace amounts of gold. 


Gold Standard for Mountain Towns 

At one point, more than 250 underground gold mines were 
in the area. By far the largest was the Consolidated Gold Mine, 
chartered in 1900, out of business by 1906 and still the largest 
gold mining operation ever established east of the Mississippi 
River. Added to the National Register of Historic Places in 1980, 
Consolidated Mine is one of the only mines in the area safe 
for today’s visitors to enjoy through guided tours in the 
original tunnels. 


Try your luck panning for gold and gemstones at Crisson 
Gold Mine, the oldest gold mining establishment in north 
Georgia open to the public. Established in 1847 and worked 
commercially until the early 1980s, the Crisson site is 
Georgia’s only working stamp mill, crushing ore so metal can 
be extracted. 

The old US. Mint building sat unused until the founding of 
North Georgia College in 1873, when it was used as the main 
administrative building until a devastating fire. A new building 
was erected on the foundation and named Price Memorial Hall 
after William P. Price, the founder of the college (now a cam- 
pus of the University of North Georgia). Price Memorial Hall’s 
steeple is gilded in Dahlonega gold leaf, as is the Georgia State 
Capitol building’s dome in Atlanta. 

Gold could even be found under the sod when diggers were 
excavating dirt for graves. Mount Hope Cemetery, founded in 
the 1830s and located off Main Street, holds several examples 
of slot-and-tab or box markers, unique to north Georgia. The 
term refers to the construction of the tomb by use of stone slabs 
notched or tabbed together. 


Pure Gold 


Dahlonega’s wonderfully rich history is visible everywhere, 
from the historic downtown area’s National Historic Register 
Main Street with its brick sidewalks fronting 19th-century build- 
ings, to the museums, sites and attractions interpreting the past 
for today’s visitors. Dahlonega, about an hour north of Atlanta, is 
consistently yoted a top mountain town and vacation spot. With 
its natural beauty and abundant outdoor activities, Dahlonega 
lives up to its slogan as a place of “Pure Gold.” 
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The Dahlonega Gold Museum State 
Historic Site has an entire exhibit devoted 
to the Cherokee Nation, but one of the most sig- 
nificant Cherokee sites in the country lies about 70 
miles west of Dahlonega. In 1825 the Cherokee estab- 
lished a capital called New Echota, the site of the 
first Indian-language newspaper office, an early effort 
at national self-government, the signing of the treaty 
that relinquished Cherokee claims to lands east of the 
Mississippi, and the assembly of Indians for removal 
west on the Trail of Tears. New Echota State Historic 
Site celebrates the cultural legacy of the Cherokee People. 
(gastateparks.org/NewEchota) 


Of the more than 120 waterfalls in the mountains of north 
Georgia, 1] are within 25 miles of Dahlonega, The highest water- 
fall east of the Mississippi River, Amicalola Falls, tumbles more 
than 700 feet in one of Georgia’s most popular state parks. At 
Dukes Creek Falls, a walkway connects three observation 
decks for viewing the falls and shoals on three creeks. 
(dahlonega.org/things-to-do/waterfalls/) 


The Dahlonega Plateau is recognized as an 

American Viticultural Area (AVA), a designated 

wine grape-growing region with distinguishing 

features. With the highest concentration of win- 

eries, vineyards and tasting rooms in Georgia, 

Dahlonega is known as the “heart of Georgia 

wine country.” On the Dahlonega Wine Trail, 

Three Sisters Winery was first to take root in 

the region. A variety of experiences are available 

at Montaluce Winery & Restaurant, includ- 

ing farm-focused dining, wine hikes and even fly 

fishing in addition to tastings. Etowah Meadery pro- 

duces several varieties of mead, which is a honey-based 
alcoholic beverage. (dahlonega.org/wineries) 


A copper plaque marks the beginning of 
the Appalachian Trail on Springer Mountain. 


One-third of Lumpkin County encompasses Chattahoochee 
National Forest, where hiking, mountain biking, horseback 
riding and off-roading opportunities abound. Tube, canoe or 
kayak on the Chestatee or Etowah rivers, The Appalachian Trail 
begins at the top of Springer Mountain 14 miles northwest of 
Dahlonega and continues more than 2,000 miles across 14 states. 


To experience Georgia wildlife, visit the Chestatee 
Wildlife Preserve & Zoo, which is home to more than 
100 exotic and native rescue animals, including golden 
Bengals, tigers, bison and zebras. (chestateewildlife.com) 
Bird enthusiasts will enjoy the opportunity to get up close and 
personal with birds of prey, such as hawks and falcons, at the 
Georgia Mountain Falconry (georgiamountainfalconry.com). 


Gibbs Gardens spreads over 300 acres and is composed 
of 16 gardens, including three feature gardens: Manor 
House, Japanese and Waterlily. Located between the 
Waterlily and Japanese gardens is a special sculpture garden, 
featuring works that represent each of the Gibbs’ grand- 
children and their personalities. In the fall, wildflowers 
and showy Japanese maples provide a riot of autumn color. 


(gibbsgardens.com) 


Built in 1948 as a cinema, the historic Holly Theater now 
serves as a nonprofit theatrical and concert venue. Rescued from 
decades of neglect and restored in acommunity effort, the build- 
ing was added to the National Register of Historic Places in 
2002. (hollytheater.com) & 
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The Willard 
Family Workshop 


The Birthplace of American 
Clockmaking in Central Massachusetts 


By Elizabeth Mariano Mubarek 


ituated in the hills of 
central Massachusetts, 
just southeast of the city 
of Worcester, travelers 
will find the hidden gem 
of the Willard House 
and Clock Museum in the town of Grafton. 
In a New England region widely known 
for its strong connection to history, Willard 
House visitors will hear the captivating 


24 Daughters of the American Revolution 


story of a family known today as leading 
clockmakers of 19th-century America. 
The Willard House is the only 18th- 
century clock shop that has remained 
on its original foundation, resulting 
in its designation as a property on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 


EARLY LIFE AT THE WILLARD HOUSE 

In 1716, Joseph Willard became the 
first non-native settler in Grafton, Mass., 
when he purchased 300 acres of land. Two 
years later, he built a one-room house on 
the property, and that room would become 
the heart ofthe Willard House. After mul- 
tiple additions to the house over the years, 
it had taken shape as a saltbox by 1812. 

Joseph and his wife, Martha, raised 
12 children in their original one-room 
house. One of their sons also fathered 

12 children, and four of these chil- 
dren—Benjamin, Simon, Ephraim 
and Aaron, all born in Grafton 
between 1743 and 1757—would even- 
tually become the original “Willard 
clockmakers.” 

No one knows exactly how the 
four brothers learned the clockmak- 
ing trade. Records show no 
evidence of any substantial 

amount of time during 

which they might have 
completed an appren- 
ticeship. A traditional 
apprenticeship typically 

An eight-day clock made by 


Aaron Willard, with detail of 
the clock’s finial 


Willard House and Clock Museum 


comprised five to seven years of training 
under a master clockmaker. While their 
training remains a bit of a mystery, 
Benjamin, the eldest of the four brothers, 
did travel in 1764 to Hartford, Conn., 
where he was thought to have spent time 
with clockmaker Benjamin Cheney. 
While it is unclear how much of the trade 
he learned from Cheney, two years later 
he returned to Grafton. He built his clock 
shop in 1766, teaching the craft to his 
brothers, and soon moved to Lexington, 
Mass., to develop further skills in his 
trade under the tutelage of Nathaniel 
Mulliken. 


THE WILLARD FAMILY CLOCKMAKERS 
The history of American clockmaking 
is not complete without a mention of the 
Willard family as the premier clockmakers 
in New England between 1766 and 1870. 
It is likely that, especially early in their 
lives, the Willards may have divided 
their time seasonally between farming 
and clockmaking. As with most rural 


WILLARD HOUSE AND CLOCK MUSEUM 


18th-century households, there was a 
need to farm in some capacity to support 
the family. 

After Benjamin’s return from 
Connecticut in 1766, Simon, Ephraim 
and Aaron were eventually apprenticed 
to him, though these three younger broth- 
ers all answered the Lexington alarm 
on April 19, 1775, when the American 
Revolution began. 

After their service, each of the brothers 
joined Benjamin in Roxbury, Mass., all 
arriving by 1780. Though Benjamin had 
relocated several years before, he contin- 
ued to maintain his workshop in Grafton 
until shortly after 1800. Even after the 
brothers moved east, they continued mak- 
ing clocks in other locations. 

Simon, viewed as the most successful 
clockmaker of the brothers, was 10 years 
Benjamin’s junior. He was likely produc- 
ing his first clocks by his mid-teenage 
years. Simon obtained three patents over 
his career. The first was acquired in 1781 
from the state of Massachusetts (before 


the existence of a federal patent office) 
and signed by Governor John Hancock. It 
was for a clock jack, which would rotate 
food in front of an open fire for cooking. 

The second patent was issued in 1802 
for what Simon called his “Improved 
Patent Timepiece” (referred to today as 
a “banjo clock”), which did not strike 
the hours on a bell like the average 
grandfather clock of its time. In 
19th-century money, this was 
a $35 clock as opposed to a 
$60 clock, a cost difference 
that led to its immediate 
success, Banjo clocks were 
sought after at the time 
and remain so today. The 
Willard House and Clock 
Museum holds the original 
copy of this patent. 

In 1819, Simon applied for 
and received a patent for what 
he called an “alarm timepiece,” 
which worked as a clock that did 


not strike the hours but contained an 


alarm to regulate the tasks of the day in 
a large home. The clock became known 
as a “lighthouse clock.” It was a mantel 
clock with a glass dome over it, of which 
only a few were constructed. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF AMERICAN CLOCKMAKING 

The Willard House is known as the birthplace of American 
clockmaking, as the Willards marked the start of America’s rep- 
utation as an international center for producing high-quality 
clocks. While others were making clocks much earlier than the 
Willards, they had not grasped the importance of specialization 
in the trade as fully as the Willards. 

In 1968, Dr. Roger and Imogene “Jean” Robinson purchased 
the Willard House, and its existence today can be credited to 
their vigorous dedication. At the time of their purchase, it was 
almost not recognizable as an original 18th-century saltbox. 
“The house is not what I would call an architectural gem,” said 
Robert C. Cheney, executive director and curator of the Willard 
House and Clock Museum. “It has had a lot of changes, starting 
out as a one-room house with 12 people on board. You can imag- 
ine that there were some major changes needed quite rapidly 
just to be able to house a family of that size.” The clock shop, 
however, which was an add-on shed separate from the main 
house, remained miraculously intact on its original foundation. 

By 1971, after workers stripped away some of the more con- 
temporary layers, the house was prepared to open as a museum. 
Roger Robinson’s personal collection of Willard clocks, which 
he began curating in 1955, formed the basis for the museum’s 
collection. Jean’s contribution lay primarily in her ability and 
interest in decorating in the Colonial style, leading to curated 
displays of period rooms. The Robinsons remained avid col- 
lectors of Willard clocks and were actively involved in running 
the house until their deaths, Roger’s in 2010 and Jean’s in 2004. 
They left the museum with a $2 million endowment. 


26 Daughters of the American Revolution 


This “lighthouse clock" made by Simon Willard in 1825 is in 
the DAR Museums collection. 


WILLARD HOUSE AND CLOCK MUSEUM ; DAR MUSEUM 


WILLARD HOUSE AND CLOCK MUSEUM 


Today, the Willard House and Clock Museum comprises 
four rooms, including the workshop, which serve as the period 
rooms. In addition to clocks, the museum features Willard fam- 
ily portraits, furnishings, family china and original documents 
signed by the likes of Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. It 
also has three modern galleries, which have been added to the 
back of the house to display the clocks under more controlled 
conditions. 

Items on the masterpiece level are on display, including the only 
musical clock known to be created by Simon Willard, which plays 
aselection of six tunes and a psalm on Sunday. The museum also 
displays what is likely the first clock Simon made as a teenager. 
Though it looks primitive, its reliable provenance makes it as 
special as the masterpiece clocks. 

As director charged with the care of the house and its 87 
Willard clocks, Cheney is an accomplished conservator and 
consultant, and a third-generation clockmaker in his own right. 
His dream is to add to the Willard House with a horological 


Robert C. Cheney - 


For more than a century, the Willard brothers were 
believed to have produced one clock at a time in the more 
traditional manner of clockmaking. 

“I basically turned the whole Willard story upon its 
head,” said Robert C. Cheney, executive director and 
curator of the Willard House and Clock Museum. “It just 
seemed ridiculous to me, considering that there are liter- 
ally thousands of Willard clocks that are known today. If 
that were the case, that they [the Willards] were making 
clocks by that methodology, they certainly must have had 
supernatural powers, because it didn’t make sense to the 
chronology of time involved in making these pieces.” 


research center, offering a training ground for conservators to 
learn to be the next generation of caretakers. The museum also 
has been promised a gift of horological materials that Cheney 
says “would bring the status of our collection up to world-class 
levels. There would be no better collection anywhere of Willard- 
related material.” 

This proposed donation would also bring the Willard story up 
through the 20th century, as the family trained the next genera- 
tion of clockmakers out of Waltham, Mass. Since this promised 
gift would include masterpiece items created by an apprentice 
of Simon Willard Jr, it would also allow visitors to truly compre- 
hend the far-reaching effects of this early American clockmaking 
family and their marvelous legacy. @ 


VISIT THE HOUSE AND CLOCK MUSEUM 

The Willard House and Clock Museum is open Thursday-— 
Saturday for tours. Visit willardhouse.org for tour times 
and reservations. 


Robert C. Cheney 


§ the Willard Legacy 


In April 2000, Cheney had a piece published in The 
Magazine Antiques titled “Roxbury Eight-Day Movements 
and the English Connection: 1785-1825.” In this article, 
he argued that clocks were the most complicated of any 
of the decorative or mechanical arts, making them highly 
prone to a division of labor. Cheney suggested that more 
than a dozen people were involved in making the vari- 
ous parts and components for these clocks in Liverpool, 
England, and then the parts were shipped to America. 
They would come as a complete package or in a type of 
kit, which the Willards would then assemble and sell. 
This was quite a contrast to the role of a traditional clock- 
maker, marking the Willards as “new-era clockmakers” 
in comparison. 

“Tt was shocking,” Cheney said. “Shocking to the degree 
that I was stunned by how prevalent it was. But on the 
other hand, I was not shocked to find out because it had 
to be some scheme like that because of the numbers 
involved.” 
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Discover soute of the nation’s oldest city 
parks and learn about the changing roles 
they have played overthé centuries 


By Lena Anthony 


Daughters of the Amefican Révolution 


fter William Penn arrived in 1682 in New 
Wales, his original name for the territory 
that later became Pennsylvania, he set out 


to improve many aspects of life in this newly 

formed Quaker colony. In addition to estab- 

lishing religious freedoms and a political 
utopia, he also hoped to avoid two problems that had plagued 
his native London: rampant disease and devastating fires. As a 
result, he designed Philadelphia, the capital of the new colony, to 
be a “greene country Towne which will never be burnt and will 
always be wholesome.” 

To that end, Penn placed a 10-acre green at the center of the 
1,200-acre grid and four smaller ones in each of the town’s quad- 
rants, On the original 1683 map, drawn by Thomas Holmes, 12 
trees dot each of these satellite squares. 

When Penn designed these squares, he probably wasn’t pictur- 
ing the festivals, concerts, public story times and people watching 


itueé in Boston 


BOSTON COMMON 
Established 1634 * Boston, Mass. 

Puritans paid 30 pounds for the land rights to this 50-acre 
pentagon in the center of Boston. However, it did not become 
the destination of leisure it is today until the middle of the 19th 
century. Until then, it was a grazing field for animals, as well as a 
site for public punishment. Mary Dyer was famously hanged here 
in 1660 for her Quaker beliefs, and hundreds of British soldiers 


that are now regular features of Philadelphia’s four Center City 
squares. 


North East Publick Square, now Franklin Square, was used for 
grazing animals, military training activities and weapons stor- 
age. North West Publick Square, now Logan Circle, was where 
the public hangings happened. These green spaces were also 
used as potter’s fields, where the poor or unknown were bur- 
ied. The other two parks were renamed Rittenhouse Square and 
Washington Square. 

Nearly 350 years later, these green spaces endure in the heart 
of Philadelphia’s Center City district—a testament to the impor- 
tant, albeit evolving role that public parks have always played 
in city life. According to the Trust for Public Land, which keeps 
track of urban parks in the 100 biggest U.S. cities, America was 
home to at least two dozen city parks before 1830, including these 
featured below. 
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used the Common as a training camp during their occupation of 
Boston in 1775. 

It hasn't been all doom and gloom for America’s oldest park. 
Even before the American Revolution, it was hosting parties, 
including one in 1765 celebrating the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
Fun fact: The Madeira wine and fireworks for the party were 
provided by John Hancock, whose governor’s mansion over- 
looked the park. 
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JACKSON SQUARE 
Established 1721 ¢ New Orleans, La. 

The Place d’Armes was a central part of the original plan for 
La Nouvelle-Orléans. True to its name, it was to be an assembly 
site for French soldiers, while also serving as the social, politi- 
cal, commercial and religious center of this important riverfront 
town. For at least 100 years, the square was nothing more than 
a grassy, muddy field, despite the many significant events that 
took place there, including an inspiring 1814 address by Andrew 
Jackson that ultimately led to the end of the War of 1812. In 1851, 
the Place d’Armes was renamed Jackson Square to honor this 
occasion, and Jackson’s statue has stood in the center of the 
square since 1856. 


The St. Louis Cathedral overlooks Jackson Square. 


SAN PEDRO SPRINGS PARK 
Established 1729 ¢ San Antonio, Texas 

As families from the Canary Islands made their way across 
the Atlantic to their new home of San Antonio de los Llanos in 
1731, aroyal grant issued by King Philip V of Spain two years ear- 
lier ensured they would have access to fresh water for drinking, 
bathing and farming. The grant declared an area of “six leagues” 
to be public land for the benefit of all settlers. By the mid-19th 
century, San Pedro Springs Park had shrunk considerably to the 
46 acres it encompasses today. As it began adopting its modern 
“park” identity, it also continued to be used for practical pur- 
poses, including serving as a Confederate prison camp during the 
Civil War. Today, the same springs used by the Canary Islanders 
and the indigenous Papaya people 12,000 years before them flow 
through the park, albeit less vigorously. (Read more about the 
Canary Islanders beginning on page 36.) 
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THE NATIONAL MALL 
Established 1791 ¢ Washington, D.C. 

When George Washington commissioned 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant to draw a plan for 
the nation’s new capital, the French archi- 
tect and engineer included a National Mall, 
“a place of general resort,’ that was open to 
all, right there alongside the nascent repub- 
lic’s most important government buildings. 
However, that vision did not immediately 
translate. In fact, for the Mall’s first century, 
it was an irregularly shaped patchwork of 
gardens, trees, winding pathways and train 
tracks. Cows often grazed there. Fast-forward 
to 1901, when the McMillan Commission, 
spearheaded by architects Charles McKim 
and Daniel Burnham, landscape architect 
Frederick Law Olmsted Jr., and sculptor 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, expanded on 
L’Enfant’s vision, more than doubling its size 
and bringing it closer to the majestic National 
Mall that it is today. 


VIEW IN CRNTRAI PARK, NRW YORK, 


VILLAGE GREEN 
Established 1803 * Worthington, Ohio 
This now-suburb of Columbus, Ohio, still 
has evidence ofits New England roots—in the 
4-acre Village Green Park that sits in the mid- 
dle of Worthington’s downtown district. The 
town’s founders, from the New Haven, Conn.- 
based Scioto Company, set aside this land for 
a public space in 1803. The first recorded 
celebration on the square was July 4, 1804, 
when 17 trees were felled to celebrate Ohio 
becoming the 17th state the previous year. 
The early park featured the town’s well and 
served as grazing lands. During the War of 
1812, local militia used the green for military 
drills. Today, the park remains a vibrant focus 
of the town, with its tree-lined brick walk- 
ways and seasonal events, such as its recently 
completed summer concert series. @ 


Parks & 
Recreation 


The Trust for Public Land puts New York City’s Central Park toward the 


bottom of the list of oldest parks in America. Founded in 1868, it comes in at 
number 60. However, according to Galen Cranz, author of The Politics of Park 
Design: A History of Urban Parks in America (The MIT Press, 1982), Central 
Park is indeed America’s oldest city park. So, who’s right? Cranz wins—on a 
technicality. “Central Park was the first one paid for with public money to bea 
park,” she said. “Examples before that may have morphed into parks, but they 
weren’t parks from the get-go.” 

Inher seminal book, which she updated in 2020, Cranz explores the modern 
park movement and identifies five distinct types of parks: pleasure grounds, 
reform parks, recreation facilities, open-space systems and sustainable parks, 

“The park movement came about as a counter to industrialization,” she said. 
“But since the beginning, there have been shifts in rationale as to why there 
should be parks; we see new models emerge about every 30 years.” 
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eer, an ancient drink predating the birth of 

this nation by millenniums, has nonethe- 

less acquired the image of an all-American 

beverage. From the early days of European 

colonization on these shores through the 

American Revolution, beer fulfilled a variety 
of essential functions: a healthy and nutrition-rich alternative 
to tainted water, a social lubricant, a recruiting tool, a military 
ration and a symbol of patriotic pride. As our Patriots set the 
table for independence, beer was often being served. Here are 
a few examples from those heady times. 


Influences From All Over 

By the time the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth in 1620 with 
the remnants of their beer from England, the Dutch living in 
New Amsterdam (later New York) were eight years into their 
operation of the first brewery on these shores. American Indians 
had long concocted their own beer with corn, fruits and other 
native plants. 

Like the nation itself, America’s beer story includes a variety 
of global influences and styles reflecting its immigrant heritage 
and settlement patterns, with regional differences shaped by 
the prevailing culture as well as the availability of ingredients. 
The beer that arrived on the Mayflower was small beer, a drink 
consumed by all ages as a low-alcohol alternative to contami- 
nated water. The Pilgrims were well familiar with the hearty 
ales then popular in England. 

In The United States of Beer: A Freewheeling History of 
the All-American Drink (HarperCollins, 2016), author Dane 
Huckelbridge surveys the drink’s development through chrono- 
logical, geographical and cultural lenses. In addition to Dutch 
and English influences, he points out contributions from other 
sources, including the Africans who introduced Europeans to 
the use of ingredients such as sugarcane molasses and persim- 
mon. While slaves in Virginia and other Southern Colonies were 
generally prohibited from making or consuming alcohol, there 
were exceptions at plantations such as George Washington’s 
Mount Vernon. 

The German influence would come later with a mid-1800s 
wave of immigrants who brought with them their homeland’s 
1516 purity law stipulating that only malted barley, hops, yeast 
and barley could be used to make beer. Others were not beholden 
to that law, and the difficulty of growing barley and hops in the 
heat of the South necessitated substitutes. Ingredients might 
include corn, wheat, rye, rice, tree bark, or any of a variety of 
herbs and spices. The abundance of apples in the Northeast 
made cider a popular alternative to beer in some areas. 


Colonial Brewsters Are Born 

In the early Colonial days, beer production was, at least for 
awhile, informally assigned to the women of the household. A 
similar pattern had previously played out in England, and skilled 


“Making alcohol was one of the most 
critical skills the women were expected 
to perform ... there was nothing else to 
drink in the early settlements. Tea and 
coffee were rare luxuries, milk required 
keeping a cow, and fresh water was easily 
contaminated.”-srerHantE cASTELLANO 


“alewives” or “brewsters” served as a valued asset. When beer 
was primarily made for individual household use, women saw to 
that essential task, along with cooking, baking, sewing, cleaning 
and other domestic responsibilities. 

In a September 2021 article on the Atlas Obscura website, 
Stephanie Castellano describes 17th-century efforts by the 
Virginia Tobacco Company to import women from England to 
marry male settlers. “Making alcohol was one of the most critical 
skills the women were expected to perform,” Castellano writes. 
“Besides the fact that the English Colonists came from a culture 
of heavy drinking, there was nothing else to drink in the early 
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settlements. Tea and coffee were rare luxuries, milk required 
keeping a cow, and fresh water was easily contaminated, espe- 
cially the tidal waters of the Chesapeake.” 

Later, as beer production became commercialized, men took 
over the enterprise just as they had in England. 


More Than Drinking Going On in the Tavern 
For ordinary Colonists, taverns were “their windows on the 
world, and the tavernkeeper was a trusted informant on the 
looming crisis that had stretched the boundaries of their con- 
cern and urged on them a greater role in politics,’ David 
W. Conroy writes in In Public Houses: Drink and the 
Revolution of Authority in Colonial Massachusetts 
(The University of North Carolina Press, 1995). 
Though Conroy concentrates on the Boston area, 
similar scenes were prevalent throughout the 
Colonies. 
Taverns became places for Patriots to meet 


over rounds of ale or porter, to hear the latest 
news and debate possible responses to it, and to 
plot acts of rebellion. Among the popular gather- 
ing places were Fraunces Tavern in New York City; 
the Green Dragon in Boston; and Philadelphia’s City 
Tavern and Blue Anchor. 

Among the regulars at Boston-area taverns was Samuel Adams, 
a founder of the radical Sons of Liberty group. Historians differ 
on whether Adams, whose name and likeness have been affixed 
to a popular Boston lager since 1985, was actually a brewer. 
Adams did have business ties to beer makers through the family 
malt plant, which his great-grandfather Joseph Adams started, 
and Adams later inherited. His wealthy merchant friend John 
Hancock financed many of the early protests in Boston against 
the Stamp Act and taxation without representation. 

As he sought to recruit new Sons of Liberty, “Samuel’s job 
was to plan the attack, secure financial backing, and organize 
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Samuel Adams 


followers,” historian Gregg Smith 
writes in Beer in America: The Early 
Years—1587-1840 (Siris Books, 1998). 
« Working for him were various rites 
and rituals he organized as an inte- 
gral part of membership. Of all those 
he devised, the favorite was the cen- 
tury-old practice of drinking toasts. 
At each meeting the Sons of Liberty 
raised glasses and with zeal drank a 
ceremonial damnation to the British 
ministers. Whenever Samuel Adams 
asked, John Hancock was quick to 
fund a barrel of ale.” 


Will Fight for Beer 

Around 1757, when Washington was 
serving as colonel and commander of the Virginia Regiment 
during the French and Indian War, he wrote down a recipe for 
small beer made with molasses and yeast; that recipe is now 
in the collections of the New York Public Library. 

“In Colonial America, beer wasn’t merely a ration, it was a 
recruiting tool,” Smith writes, outlining a standard practice of 
providing volunteer militiamen with beer after a day of drills 
and field exercises. 

When the Continental Congress passed a resolution on 
November 4, 1775, prescribing rations for enlisted soldiers, it 

included “1 quart of spruce beer or cyder per man per 

day, or nine gallons of molasses per company of 100 

men per week.” The reason for the molasses pro- 

vision was so that, when beer was unavailable, 

the men could make their own. Spruce beer was 

a camp necessity, believed to have medicinal 
value. 


Want Beer? Buy American! 

George Washington relished a good porter, 
and before the Revolutionary War he regularly 
had the dark beer imported from England, where 

it had originated in the early 18th century. As anti- 
British sentiment built in the Colonies, however, 
Patriots increasingly resisted the importation and consump- 
tion of goods from the mother country, and Washington’s 
solidarity with that cause presented him with a potential 
dilemma. 

Fortunately, Robert Hare, son of an English brewer special- 
izing in porter, had emigrated from London to Philadelphia in 
1773 and established his own brewery. Washington became a 
high-volume customer, and John Adams extolled the virtues 
of Hare’s porter in a September 1774 letter to his wife, Abigail. 
As it turns out, Colonists were perfectly capable of producing 
their own high-quality beer. 
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Years later, just months before Washington was to become the 
first American president, he wrote ina January 1789 letter to his 
war colleague and friend the Marquis de Lafayette: “We have 
already been too long subject to British prejudices. I use no por- 
ter or cheese in my family, but such as is made in America: both 
these articles may now be purchased of an exceptional quality.” 


Beer vs. Whiskey 


At Washington’s Mount Vernon estate, hired servants and 
enslaved people had long made lower-alcohol small beer, and 
strong beer also appears to have been made there at times, 
according to an article by research historian Mary V. Thompson 
on the Mount Vernon website, During a1799 dinner at the estate, 
porter and other beers were served. For the last two years of 
his life, Washington operated a whiskey distillery as a money- 
making venture at Mount Vernon. (Read more about George 
Washington’s distillery in the May/June 2008 issue of American 
Spirit.) 

After President Thomas Jefferson’s retirement to Monticello, 
he experimented with home brewing, a practice his wife, 
Martha, had engaged in four decades prior in the early years 
of their marriage, according to an article by Ann Lucas on the 
Monticello website. 

Although Jefferson imbibed both beer and wine, he was leery 
of the effects of distilled beverages. In 1818, Jefferson wrote 
to US. Treasury Secretary William H. Crawford to encourage 
measures promoting the drinking of wine and beer instead of 
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Beer and Ben Franklin 


Ben Franklin 


the “poison” of whiskey, which he saw as destructive to the 
middle class, 

The U.S. beer market was a $100 billion industry in 2021, 
according to the Brewers Association. Although the widespread 
commercialization and accompanying mass production of the 
industry in the 19th and 20th centuries resulted ina loss of much 
of the regional differences, the recent growth of craft breweries 
has seen many trying to replicate historic recipes from Colonial 
times. That would surely bring a smile to the faces of many of 
our Founding Fathers. &} 
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Settlers from the Canary Islands 
helped establish San Antonio 


By Bill Hudgins 


Aerial view of! Benijo Beach and 
Roques de Anaga; Tenerife, 
Canary Islands, Spain 
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During the struggle for independence, 
the Colonies received support from a 
diverse array of sources, some of them 
largely unheralded. One such group 
was the Canary Islanders who 

settled the area around San Antonio, 
Texas. When called upon, they 
supplied timely, critical aid while 
placing their own stamp on a future 
addition to the United States. 
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The early years of European settlement in Texas were shaped 
by rivalry between France and Spain for dominion. France made 
the first claim in 1685, when explorer Rene-Robert Cavelier, 
Sieur de La Salle, plus 400 soldiers and colonists, founded Fort 
St. Louis near Matagorda Bay, according to the National Park 
Service (NPS). 

Beset by hunger and hostile local tribes, the colony soon 
failed. Although France did not immediately resettle the area, 
Spain continued to view the French presence in Louisiana as a 
threat to the northern edge of New Spain. In 1690, 

Spain began sending expeditions, called entra- 
das, into Texas to explore the region for possible 
settlement. 

Martin de Alarcén, governor of the northern 
Mexico province of Coahuila (1705-1708 and 
1716-1719) and of Spanish Texas (1716-1719), is 
credited with founding San Antonio in May 1718 
as a military post and bulwark 
against French incursions. He 
established the presidio (fort) San 
Antonio de Béxar and the Misién 
San Antonio de Valero—today known 
as the Alamo. 

In 1719, France invaded east Texas from 
Louisiana. José de Azlor y Virto de Vera, the second Marques 
de San Miguel de Aguayo and a wealthy Spanish landowner in 
Coahuila, was named governor and captain general of Coahuila 
and Texas when he volunteered to finance and lead an expedi- 
tion against the French. The Aguayo Expedition ended French 
designs on the region for good. 

Aguayo also expanded the Spanish presence. When he took 
office, there were only two missions and one presidio in the area. 
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When he resigned in June 1722 because of bad health, there 
were four presidios and 10 missions, according to the Texas 
State Historical Association. 


Strategic Settlement 
Recognizing the need for civilian colonists, Aguayo urged 
King Philip V to recruit as many as 400 families from the Canary 
Islands, Havana and Galicia to create a civil government and 
settle the area. Philip V authorized the project in 1729. He issued 
aroyal decree inviting 200 Canary Islands families to volunteer. 
As an incentive, the king promised 
to confer the hereditary title of 
hidalgo—land-owning noble— 
on the families and pledged 
considerable support in 
their new home. 


Canary Islanders 
performing a traditional 
dance in Spanish clothing 


The Alamo, a historic Spanish mission and 
fortress compound founded in the 18th century 


Eventually, only 25 Canarian families— 
most from the island of Lanzarote—sailed on 
the Santisima Trinidad and Nuestra Sefiora del 
Rosario in March 1730. They reached Havana in 

May. Some elected to stay there, while other Canarians already 
living in Cuba decided to join the expedition. 
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In July, 10 families sailed to Veracruz, Mexico. After resting 
and preparing for the final overland part of the expedition, they 
left Veracruz on August 1, 1730, for the 1,100-mile trek to San 
Antonio. 

Along the way, through deaths, marriages and births, the 
number of families grew to 16. 

Unknown to the settlers, the king’s order to set up a civil 
government had triggered opposition from both the military 
governor of San Antonio and the Franciscans. The military 
governor, Captain Juan Antonio Perez de Almazan, recognized 
that the Canarians’ autonomy would diminish his nearly abso- 
lute authority. He and the new arrivals would have a stormy 
relationship as he tried to restrict their rights and privileges. 
They fought back, usually successfully because they were acting 
under a royal decree. 

The Franciscans also saw the newcomers as a threat to their 
authority in the community, as well as competitors for land, labor 
and water, according to The Canary Islanders in Texas: The Story 
of the Founding of San Antonio, by 
Armando Curbelo Fuentes (English 
translation 2019, Trinity University 
Press). Instead of allowing them to 
set up their own government, the 
Superior of the Franciscans, Friar 
Miguel Sevillano de Paredes, urged 
the Viceroyalty of Mexico to divide 
the group among the area’s five mis- 
sions as laborers. The viceroy denied 
the request. 

The 56 Canarians arrived at the 
Presidio San Antonio de Béxar 
on March 9, 1731. They were soon 
dubbed Islefios, because they came 
from islands. The king had sent 
orders for Almazan to pick seven 
Islefio men to form a cabildo, or 
village council. The council elected Juan Leal Goraz as the 
alcalde—the chief official of the settlement, who combined the 
roles of mayor, sheriff and judge. 

As directed by the king, they set up a chartered municipal 
government, the first in Texas. They named it the Villa de San 
Fernando in honor of Philip V’s son, Don Fernando, who would 
become king in 1746. 

They laid out a town according to Spanish colonial law, with a 
large central plaza that is now part of San Antonio’s Main Plaza. 
The community started building a church in 1738 that evolved 
into today’s San Fernando Cathedral, one of the oldest Catholic 
cathedrals in the United States. 


Fighting for Water, Land and Their Lives 

According to the Institute of Texan Culture, the Islefios had 
brought many of the tools they would need, as well as cattle, 
horses and goats. The presidio gave each family a yoke of oxen, 
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as well as cooking utensils, flour, corn, meat and other necessities. 
Seeds for wheat, corn, pumpkins, beans, peppers and a variety 
of other vegetables were also provided. The settlers also planted 
cumin, an Old World spice they grew at home. Each family was 
given a daily stipend of 4 reales, about 50 cents, to tide them over 
until crops were harvested. 

Most of the islanders had been farmers back home, but Texas’ 
soil and weather patterns were different. Converted American 
Indians taught them how to grow unfamiliar crops using new 
techniques. Water was arguably the most precious resource, 
and they planned to dig an irrigation system to carry water 
from the San Antonio River to their crops. Back home they 
had depended on irrigation, and one of the settlers, Antonio 
Rodriguez Mederos, was an expert at building such systems. 

The Franciscans strenuously resisted the plan to tap what 
they regarded as their water. In a move that would divide the 
Islefio community, the Franciscans hired Rodriguez to dig 
a canal for them. He felt his devotion to the Church obliged 
him to take the job, but it delayed 
the settlers’ canal for several years 
and angered many of the Islefios, as 
Curbelo Fuentes movingly describes 
in his book. 

The settlers also battled the mis- 
sions for access to good land because 
the missions had claimed large 
tracts along the San Antonio River, 
explained Anthony Delgado, first 
vice president of the Canary Islands 
Descendants Association (CIDA), 
which maintains a list of the families 
at cida-sa.org. There were lengthy 
legal battles, and some Islefios were 
forced to settle 35 to 40 miles away 
from the villa, he said. 

The regional Apache often raided 
the villa and ranches to obtain horses, cattle and other livestock 
and sometimes attacked wagon trains bearing vital supplies. 

At first, Islefios lived in simple dwellings called jacales, or 
huts, around the main plaza, where they nurtured a strong sense 
of community. They cooked outdoors on stone ovens, and their 
furnishings were few and mostly handmade, as was their ser- 
viceable clothing. 

As they prospered, they built more permanent stone and 
adobe homes and worked hard to keep their culture intact. Their 
farms and ranches flourished, and their cattle were especially 
prized. 


Feeding the Revolution 

The Islefios and their cattle would play an important role in 
supporting the American Revolution. By the war years, Spain 
controlled much of Louisiana, and in April 1779, it formally 
agreed to support its ally France against England. 
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The Founders Monument at San Antonio’s Bexar County Courthouse depicts early Canary Islanders who helped settle the area. 


Bernardo de Galvez, the colonial governor of Spanish 
Louisiana and later viceroy of New Spain, had already been in 
communication with Patriot leaders and was quietly aiding the 
war effort. In response to American requests, Galvez secured 
the strategic port of New Orleans so only American, Spanish and 
French ships could ply the Mississippi River. Huge supplies of 
weapons, ammunition, equipment and money traveled north 
to the embattled Patriot troops. 

In June 1779, Spain declared war on England, and Spanish 
King Carlos III ordered Galvez to attack British holdings in 
West Florida. (See Bookshelf in the July/August 2022 issue of 
American Spirit.) To feed his army, Galvez asked Texas Governor 
Domingo Cabello y Robles to send Texas cattle to Louisiana. 
Between 1779 and 1782, some 10,000 cattle were rounded up 
from the ranches and missions of Béxar and La Bahia and 
driven to distribution points in Nacogdoches, Natchitoches 
and Opelousas. 

Inaseries of brilliantly executed campaigns between fall 1779 
and May 1781, Galvez wrested West Florida from the British. 
He helped draft the treaty that ended the war, and Congress 
cited him for his aid during the conflict. On February 20, 2000, 
the John Edwards DAR Chapter, Mexico City, Mexico, and 


the Mexico State Society marked the gravesite of Bernardo 
de Galvez with a historical marker commemorating his role 
in the war. 

In addition to Galvez’s military achievements, Spain settled 
about 2,000 Canary Islanders in Louisiana between 1778 and 
1783. Their villages—Galveztown, Valenzuela, Barataria and 
San Bernardo, along Bayou Terre-aux-Boeufs—were strate- 
gically chosen to help protect New Orleans. These Islefios 
farmed and ranched, helping to feed the busy port city. Much 
of their language and culture remains in St. Bernard Parish, 
including a Spanish dialect close to that spoken at the time of 
their arrival. 

Islefio culture is less obvious in Texas, Delgado explained, 
though the Canarians and their descendants dominated San 
Antonio government and society for nearly a century after their 
arrival. Curbelo Fuentes recounts how Anglo settlers from America 
streamed into Texas, diluting the Spanish and Islefio influence. 

The Islefios intermarried with and assimilated into the larger 
culture, leaving much of their own culture behind. However, the 
popularity of cumin and other spices in Southwestern food is 
one of their most enduring legacies, along with anchoring the 
family trees of uncounted numbers of San Antonians. &} 
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money and currency in 
early America 


/ By Emily McMackin Dye / 


oney is easy to access for most of us today. 

Buying something is as simple as digging 

into our wallets for loose change, dollar 

bills, a checkbook or a debit card. Many 

people no longer carry cash. Instead, we 

tap on asmartphone app such as PayPal or Venmo to purchase 

items digitally. 

For early Americans, exchanging money was much more com- 
plicated. Great Britain used a bimetallic system of gold and silver 
for legal tender and tightly controlled its supply, refusing to provide 
Colonists with enough coins and prohibiting them from making their 
own. The perpetual shortage of hard cash forced Colonists to barter or use 
primitive forms of currency, from American Indian wampum to nails to tobacco. 

Many also relied on foreign coins from Spain, Portugal and France that flowed 
into the Colonies through West Indies trade. As the Colonies established their own 
governments, they experimented with paper money, though it often proved unreli- 
able and depreciated rapidly. 

Frustration with the currency dilemma and the economic problems it caused was 
one of the many grievances Colonists had against Great Britain that fanned the flames 
of the American Revolution. After winning independence, leaders of the new republic 
focused on developing a national coinage system to solidify America’s sovereignty 
and legitimacy as a new nation. 


A Coinless Economy 

English Colonists who arrived in America often came with little, having spent 
most of their money on passage to the New World. What money they did have typi- 
cally consisted of British pounds, shillings and pence. Though Great Britain saw the 
emerging Colonies as a profitable market for finished goods, it restricted Colonists 
from exporting anything but raw materials. This mercantilist policy put them at a 
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disadvantage when trading, Colonists exchanged commodities 
such as beaver fur, dried fish and tobacco for British-made 
fabric, china and household goods—but the value of goods 
imported greatly exceeded the value of goods exported. Gold 
and silver specie circulating in the Colonies quickly flowed 
back to the mother country to pay for the difference. 

With a limited amount of British currency available, Colonists 
bartered goods and services and came up with alternative forms 
of money. Dutch settlers in New York introduced the practice 
of using wampum—belts, sashes, and strings of polished shells 
and beads prized by local tribes—to pay for goods. From 1643 to 
1660, wampum was legal tender in Massachusetts, but its 
fragility caused its value to plummet, and the British 
government eventually outlawed its use. 

Colonists, particularly those in rural areas, A 
depended on key commodities in the _ 
regions where they lived as mediumsof /.~ 
exchange, a practice known as “coun- 
try pay.” These included corn, fish and 
beaver fur in New England; tobacco 
and rice in the Carolinas; and alcohol, 
gunpowder and livestock nearly 
everywhere. 

Country pay worked well 
enough for trading within 
communities and colonies, but 
it proved insufficient for inter- 
colonial and overseas trade. 
Each colony set its own value 
for goods. Commodities shipped to 
England were often damaged in tran- 
sit, or British merchants would dispute 
the price. Even if items were accepted at 
face value, they were typically exchanged 
for more expensive goods. Colonists were 
expected to foot the remainder of the bill, as well as pay import 
and export fees, in silver coins. 

In more urban centers, trade with the West Indies and 
Mexico brought in an influx of foreign coins, which circulated 
freely as legal tender. The most common was the Spanish sil- 
ver dollar, which could easily be divided into pieces of eight, 
known as ocho reales. Though goods were officially valued in 
British pounds, they could usually be purchased with Spanish 
dollars. Their value, however, differed among colonies, so they 
were typically used in places where buyers could get the most 
from them. New England, for example, offered attractive rates 
for foreign coins, drawing a steady stream of pirates who spent 
their booty there, 

To establish British dominance in foreign markets and edge 
out commercial rivals such as the Dutch, Parliament enacted the 


John Hull 
pine tree 
coins 
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first of two Navigation Acts in 1651, prohibiting Colonists from 
trading with any country but England. This cut off the supply 
of foreign coins, resulting in a severe coin shortage and more 
economic issues for the Colonies. Fed up with Britain’s apathy 
toward the situation, the Massachusetts Bay Colony established 
an illegal mint in 1652 to generate more coins and rejuvenate 
trade and commerce. 

Mint master Captain John Hull struck a series of silver coins, 
known as “tree shillings” for their imprint of a tree representing 
the colony’s major export of lumber. The best-known coin was 
the “pine tree shilling,” which was made for several decades but 
always dated 1652. That way, if the illegal coinage was 

discovered, Colonists could claim it had not been 

made since that year when England had no sit- 

ting king to prohibit it. Though the mint helped 

_ standardize currency in Massachusetts and boost 

»_ trade between colonies, King Charles II shut it 
down in 1684. 


Experimenting With Paper Money 
With efforts to mint their own money 
squelched and the continued scarcity of 
British and foreign coins, Colonists turned 
to paper money to solve the coin crisis. 
These “bills of credit” were meant to be 
redeemable in gold and silver coins, but 
so many were issued and their value 
was so inflated that they depreciated 

quickly. 

Colonists had already been using 
paper money to some extent. Because 
commodities were difficult to transport 
and preserve, warehouse receipts were 

often issued for tobacco and other goods. These 
receipts worked like promissory notes: They recorded the value 
of a commodity stored in a warehouse for later sale. These 
commodity-backed notes circulated like currency, their value 
equivalent to a specific amount of an asset. In middle colonies 
such as Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey, land offices 
also issued paper money backed by real estate for Colonists tak- 
ing out loans and using land as collateral. 

Massachusetts was the first to experiment with a type of 
paper money called “fiat money.” Its value was based on confi- 
dence in the issuing party rather than on any concrete asset. In 
1690, the colony was embroiled in King William’s War, a conflict 
over the North American fur trade that pitted England against 
France. It needed a way to handle escalating military expenses 
and pay discontented soldiers, who were ripe for mutiny. As a 
result, the colony printed and issued paper bills in denomina- 
tions of 5, 10 and 20 shillings. 
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Initially, Colonial leaders promised to redeem these bills out 
of tax revenue in a few years and issue no more. Both promises 
fell short, and the colony continued issuing more money to cover 
its mounting debt. Connecticut, Rhode Island and other colonies 
soon followed suit, issuing their own fiat money. 

Though the money was accepted as legal tender and could 
be saved to pay future taxes, Colonists used it grudgingly. The 
widespread shortage of gold and silver coins meant that the 
bills were rarely redeemed as promised—though the colonies 
kept issuing them—causing their value to drop, prices to rise 
and inflation to balloon. 

While these paper money experiments were successful in 
areas that limited the bills issued to the amount of tax receipts 
expected, more often than not Colonial governments issued 
more bills than they could realistically withdraw through tax 
revenue. The value of the money also fluctuated wildly from 
colony to colony, making it an unreliable standard of exchange. 

“There certainly can’t be a greater Grievance to a Traveller, 
from one colony to another, than the different values their paper 


money bears,” one English visitor wrote in 1742, according to 
Ron Michener’s “Money in the American Colonies” article on 
EH.Net Encyclopedia. 

Recognizing the public’s growing distrust of paper money, 
some Colonial legislatures passed laws making it compulsory 
legal tender for all debts. Colonists were required to accept the 
money at face value—or risk going to prison, paying fines or 
having their property confiscated. 

The British government finally intervened when Colonists 
began using depreciated bills to pay British merchants for goods. 
The Currency Acts of 1751 and 1764 restricted the use of paper 
money, except for paying taxes, and prohibited the Colonies 
from valuing their bills at the status of gold and silver coin, forc- 
ing them to return to a hard currency system. 


The ‘Continental’ Fiasco 

Colonists—including Benjamin Franklin, who printed money 
for Pennsylvania—lobbied to repeal the Currency Acts, blaming 
them for the recession after the French and Indian War, but 


A counting room in a Colonial American bank 
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Copper coins were the first coins to circulate in the United 
States. Larger than the modern quarter, they were considered = 
bulky for small change. In 1787, Congress authorized production * 


of the first official U.S. coin, the copper Fugio cent. The coin, 
which featured a sundial on the obverse and a chain of 13 links on 
the reverse, never circulated widely and was soon discontinued. 
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their protests were ignored. Great Britain’s refusal to budge on 
its paper money crackdown and its unwillingness to address 
economic unrest in the Colonies contributed to tensions that 
ultimately erupted in the Revolution. 

After the Revolutionary War began in 1775, the Continental 
Congress issued its own paper fiat money to finance the conflict. 
These bills, known as Continentals, were valued on par with the 
British pound and printed in denominations of up to $80. They 
were supposed to be backed by anticipated future tax revenues, 
despite the fact that Congress had no taxation power. 

Continental Congress leaders failed to heed the lessons of 
generations before and issued too much of the Continental 
currency. Not only was it more than they could remove from cir- 
culation through taxes, but also there was no central source for 
issuing the currency, so Colonies continued printing and issu- 
ing their own bills in the meantime. Also muddling the money 
supply were British counterfeiters who sent agents with fake 
bills throughout the Colonies. 

By the spring of 1781, the Continentals had depreciated so 
rapidly they were essentially worthless, giving rise to the saying 
“not worth a Continental.” Soldiers were paid in Continentals, 
but most Americans accepted them only as a last resort. The 
economy was on the brink of collapse when Congress appointed 
Philadelphia merchant Robert Morris to shore up the coun- 
try’s war-ravaged coffers. With the help of others, including 
Alexander Hamilton, Morris created the Bank of North America 
in 1782. Funded with hard currency lent by France, the bank 
financed the rest of the war, eliminating the need for Congress 
to issue more paper money. 


Revolutionizing Currency in America 

After the Revolution, establishing a more standardized cur- 
rency for the new republic and decreasing its dependence on 
foreign coins became a pressing concern. Under the Articles 
of Confederation, both Congress and the states had the power 
to coin money. States continued printing their own currencies, 
which predictably depreciated. The Constitution put a stop to 
this, allowing only the federal government to print and issue 
money and prohibiting states from issuing their own and devalu- 
ing the currency further. 


Congress debated whether to open a national mint or con- 
tract with a third party to strike coins for the United States. 
Throughout the 1780s and 1790s, independent coiners struck 
sample coins, known as pattern coins, in hopes of winning acon- 
tract with the government, but none ever gained official status. 

The most famous of these were “Washington pieces,” which 
all portray George Washington on the obverse (the side of 
the coin showing the head or principal design). These pieces 
sparked debate: Many felt that portraying the president on a 
coin was too similar to England’s practice of putting images of 
monarchs on its coins. 

In 1787, Congress authorized production of the first official 
US. coin, the copper Fugio cent. The coin, which featured a 
sundial on the obverse and a chain of 13 links on the reverse, 
never circulated widely and was soon discontinued. 

In 1792, upon the recommendation of then-Secretary of 
Treasury Hamilton, Congress passed the Coinage Act, which 
established the U.S. Mint headquartered in Philadelphia. The 
act adopted a decimal coinage in parts of 100 based on a bime- 
tallic standard of gold and silver. It also set the dollar as the 
standard unit of currency because of the familiarity Americans 
already had with the Spanish dollar. Additionally, all coins were 
to include two symbols of the republic on either side: the bald 
eagle and an image “emblematic of liberty.” 

The first silver and gold coins were struck in 1794 and 1795, 
respectively, but gold coins were undervalued compared with 
silver. As a result, most were exported and melted. 

Depositors, such as banks and merchants, supplied the gold 
and silver for coining and often chose the largest denomina- 
tions of each metal in return. Therefore, the mint rarely coined 
smaller denominations of silver coins needed for daily trans- 
actions, and foreign coins continued to circulate, particularly 
fractional pieces of the Spanish dollar. 

Eventually, new laws, coining technology, domestic gold and 
silver discoveries, and the opening of branch mints around the 
country improved U.S. coinage production enough to meet the 
demands of the growing nation. However, the Spanish dollar 
remained the last holdout. It was discontinued as part of the 
Coinage Act of 1857 when the nation finally reached the thresh- 
old of currency it needed to ban foreign coins as legal tender. @ 
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Bernardo de Miera y Pacheco was one of the 
most prolific and important mapmakers of New Spain 


/ By Megan Hamby / 
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oday, Bernardo de Miera y Pacheco 

is remembered as a cartographer 

and religious artist. However, 
during his 71 years of life, he was involved 
in a variety of other pursuits as a dam 
builder, engineer and militia captain. 


Miera was born in Cantabria, Spain, on 
August 4, 1713, the only son of Luis Maria 
de Miera Villa and Isabel Ana Pacheco. 
Miera was named after his father’s 
younger brother, and at his baptism nine 
days after his birth, his uncle assumed the 
honored position of godfather. 

Not much is known about Miera’s 
childhood except that his family was 
highly respected in Spain. His paternal 
grandfather served the king of Spain 
as an alcalde—or mayor—of the Valle 
de Carriedo. His maternal grandfa- 
ther, Antonio Pacheco, was 
equally important. He was 
governor of the province 
of Novara and Italy, and 
colonel of the Tercio de 
Lombardia. Historians 
are not sure what prompted 
Miera to leave Spain for the Spanish 
Indies; they are not even sure of what 
year he left or on what ship he set sail. 

In his book Miera y Pacheco: A 
Renaissance Spaniard in Eighteenth- 
Century New Mexico (University of 
Oklahoma Press, 2013), historian John 
Kessell suggests that at some point in 
his youth, Miera likely attended a mili- 
tary college or worked as an apprentice 
studying engineering or cartography. In 
May 1741, he married Maria Estefania 
Dominguez de Mendoza. Kessell writes 
that the couple may have first made their 
home in Nueva Vizcaya (today known as 
the Mexican state of Chihuahua), but 
by 1743, the Mieras were living in the 


< Map of northwestern New Mexico by 
Bernando de Miera y Pacheco, 1778 


thriving town of El Paso del Norte. (Read 
more about E] Paso in the July/August 
2022 issue of American Spirit.) 


Mapping Uncharted Territories 

Miera began his military career in El 
Paso in the 1740s. Though he had no 
official rank, he rode on five campaigns 
and drew maps of the regions. It was a 
campaign in 1747 against the Apaches that 


with Rubin down the banks of the Rio 
Grande, from El Paso to La Junta de los 
Rios, mapping the regions as they went. 
Though it was a government job, Miera 
refused the compensation. His financial 
situation was, however, precarious, anda 
creditor put him in jail for failing to pay 
his debts. 

In 1755, Miera’s luck changed when 
the viceroy in Mexico City demanded 
updated maps of the northern provinces. 
New Mexico Governor Francisco Antonio 
Marin del Valle offered Miera a position 
as mayor of the pueblos of Pecos and 
Galisteo, clearing him of all debts. (The 
Spanish had named this territory Nueva 
“New” Mexico in 1563.) Miera moved his 
family to Santa Fe, N.M., in 1756. 

Miera rode with Governor Marin 
through the region, eventually creating 
his map of New Mexico in 1758—the ear- 
liest of his maps that still exist. In a 2009 
article for Lidar Magazine, Fred Roeder 
writes that the map contained numerous 
details, including “in several legends 
a description of the entire province, 
its 22 pueblos, population statistics, 
livestock numbers, and men and 

military equipment available 

for defense,’ Roeder writes. 
The viceroy was pleased 
with Miera’s map, and the 
governor brought Miera along 
on more journeys, keeping him 
busy with more maps, each more 
elaborate than the previous one. 


Miera's 1758 map of New Mexico included 
in several legends a description of the entire 
province, its 22 pueblos, population statistics, 


livestock numbers, and men and military 
equipment available for defense. 


prompted Captain Alonso Vitores Rubin 
de Celis to appoint Miera to militia cap- 
tain. As captain, he was responsible for 
leading a group that accompanied Padre 
Juan Menchero in 1747 to convert the 
Navajo at Cebolleta. In 1749, Miera rode 


Miera’s maps were illustrated with depic- 
tions of indigenous peoples, such as the 
Comanches and Hopi. 

For nearly 15 years, Miera did not make 
another map, instead devoting “himself 
primarily to artistic and commercial 
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endeavors,” Roeder writes. In 1768, Miera 
petitioned for a league (approximately 
4,400 acres) of rugged, vacant land on the 
Rio Puerco, a tributary of the Rio Grande. 


A Variety of Pursuits 

“te a 2013 article for the New Mexico 
Historical Review, John Kessell writes 
that Miera was “never one to idle at home 
by the hearth.” In 1756, he tried to restore 
old cannons but then decided to let a local 
blacksmith finish the project. In 1779, he 
supervised the construction of a dam that 
washed out nearly overnight. 

“Some of his New Mexican neigh- 
bors claimed that Miera’s projects were 
dangerous and wanted him exiled from 
the kingdom,” Kessell writes in the New 
Mexico Historical Review. “As an artist, 
however, people recognized Miera’s 
talents.” 

One of Miera’s earliest works—a paint- 
ing of Saint Michael—still stands on the 
altar screen of the San Miguel Chapel in 
Santa Fe. In the 1770s, Miera’s fame as 
an artist grew, and he was often commis- 
sioned for artwork. In Lidar Magazine, 
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Roeder suggests that Miera is “bet- 
ter known amongst art historians than 
amongst surveyors.” That is because art 
historians consider Miera to be one of the 
founders of New Mexico’s santero tradi- 
tion, a folk art that involves painting or 
carving images of the saints. 

Many of Miera’s pieces of art have been 
attributed posthumously based on com- 
parisons between them and his maps. 

“Among the most remarkable of these 
pieces is a weighty stone altar screen, 
a monumental work originally com- 
missioned for a military chapel—La 
Castrense—on the Santa Fe Plaza but now 
housed in Santa Fe’s Cristo Rey Church,” 
Michael Abatemarco writes in a 2013 
article for Pasatiempo magazine. 


Se 


Contributing to the | 

In 1779, spain signed rw Treaty of 
Aranjuez with France, signaling its sup- 
port of the French in their war against 
Great Britain, as part of the American 
Revolutionary War. In return, assuming 


victory, Spain would regain control of 
former territories that had been taken 
over by the British and French. 

Individuals such as Bernardo Vicente de 
Galvez, Francisco Saavedra de Sangronis 
and Admiral Luis de Cérdova are well- 
known Spanish contributors to the 
Revolutionary cause—but we know little 
about the thousands of other individuals 
who contributed to the movement. 

Historical records reveal that Miera 
was credited with service for giving a 
donation to the war effort of King Carlos 
III, the Spanish king, thus earning him 
the designation of a recognized Patriot 
by the DAR. The nature of the donation 
is unknown, but Kessell writes in the New 
Mexico Historical Review that in 1777, 
Miera advised the king on how to defend 
the northern frontier of New Spain. 

Therefore, we could say that much of 
Bernardo de Miera y Pacheco’s life was 
spent charting new courses. In addition 
to literally doing so as a mapmaker, he 
was a pioneer as an artist and also made 
a valuable contribution to the cause of 
American independence. @ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The DAR Insignia Store is proud to introduce the 
NSDAR Legacy bar! 


Celebrate the DAR heritage in your family by adding this pin to your Insignia collection. 
The NSDAR Legacy bar is placed with pride directly above your Patriot Ancestor bar 
in order to signify the importance of our family ties. 


Coming early December to shop.dar.org/insignia 


Members qualify for NSDAR Legacy status if their original Application connected to the 
established DAR lineage of a relative within three generations. (Sorry but Supplemental 
Applications and substitute ancestors are not eligible for consideration.) 

Think you qualify? Email your name and DAR National Number to Legacy@dar.org. 
Please be patient; requests are researched as quickly as possible. 


All DAR Insignia Store pins and ribbons are proudly made in the USA. 


The net proceeds from each purchase support the National Society's ~- 
mission of historic preservation, education and patriotism. 


To order and receive the latest updates, DAR 
visit shop.dar.org/insignia 
or call (888) 327-1890 to speak with an associate. INSIGNIA 
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Daughters of the American Revolution 


Consider membership in the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (DAR), 

a volunteer women’s service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our Patriot 
ancestors. Nearly 250 years ago, 
American Patriots fought and 
sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As amember of the DAR, 
you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 
preserving American history and 
securing America’s future through 


DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


nembpe 


Any woman 18 years 

or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership. 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 


ance and assistance with : 


your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


DAR recognizes as 
Patriots not only 
soldiers, but also anyone 
who contributed to the 
cause of American 
freedom. To find out if 
your ancestor is recog- 
nized by the DAR as a 
Revolutionary Patriot, 
use the request form 
available online. Visit 

rg and click 
on “Membership.” 


DAR has nearly 190,000 


members in nearly 3,000 : 


chapters worldwide, 
including chapters in 

14 foreign countries and 
one territory. Since its 
founding in 1890, 

DAR has admitted 
more than 1 million 
members. 


better education 
for children. 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 


(202) 879-3224 


Go to www.d sand 
click on “Membership.” 
There you'll find helpful 
instructions, advice on 
finding your lineage 

and a Prospective 
Member Information 
Request Form. Or call 
(202) 879-3224 for more 
information on joining 
this vital, service-minded 
organization. 


